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of us believe that, at least until recently, we physicians have been insufficiently
constructive in our criticism of the various plans proposed. Most of us who
served in the Army were delighted to return to civilian practice and our own
"free enterprises," to be free of regimented government practice. Many psy-
chiatrists have a healthy skepticism of government-controlled medicine be-
cause of first-hand knowledge of the sorry plight of the state hospitals.
Then, too, the government as yet, although participating in an extensive
medical practice, has given evidence of too little concern about overlapping
of effort. It runs the medical departments in the Army, the Navy, the
Veterans Administration, and the Public Health Service. During the war
there was some co-operation between the Army and the Navy, but much
duplication in hospital facilities.35 These four agencies have entirely separate
medical organizations. Were it possible to combine them, or at least to unite
certain common functions, there would be much saving of personnel, money,
and facilities. Also there would undoubtedly be much more operational
efficiency, better training facilities, and treatment. For example, in Washing-
ton, D. C, the Veterans Administration runs Mount Alto Hospital, the Army
has Walter Reed, the Navy operates the Bethesda Medical Center, and Social
Security supervises St. Elizabeth's. There is no functional relation between any
of these or their downtown clinics or dispensaries. Could they be combined,
exchanging patients and personnel, they could provide far better specialty
treatment centers and much richer training programs and at the same time
economize in personnel which is desperately needed elsewhere.
Whatever system of medical care may evolve, consideration of the broad
aspects of mental health should be a primary concern. The feelings, motiva-
tion, and attitudes of the physicians can make or break a health program. If
they cannot be shown the advantages and wholeheartedly accept it, any plan
is damned. Of equal importance are the feelings, motivation, and attitudes of
the patients. The only workable plan would provide a positive assurance to
every person that he could obtain good medical attention, where and when he
needed it. Probably few events in the life of an individual are so likely to
produce anxiety as are illness, disease, and accidents. Therefore the type of
national health program finally adopted is of prime significance to the morale
of our people.
Psychiatric clinics. Adequate provision for psychiatric treatment is impos-
sible at the present. Even before the war when there was far more prejudice
against consulting a psychiatrist, there were too few private practitioners
or clinics to meet the need. The growth in understanding of the help to be
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